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Solo.         On Friday morn as we set sail
It was not far from land,
Oh, there I spied a fair pretty maid
With a comb and a glass in her hand.

Chorus.     The stormy winds did blow,
And the raging seas did roar,
While we poor Sailors went to the tops
And the land lubbers laid below.

The anonymous author of a curious composi-
tion entitled The Complaynt of Scotland, written
in 1548, seems to be the only man who took more
interest in the means than in the ends of seaman-
ship. He was undoubtedly a landsman. But
he loved the things of the sea; and his work is
well worth reading as a vocabulary of the lingo
that was used on board a Tudor ship. When the
seamen sang it sounded like c an echo in a cave.9
Many of the outlandish words were Mediterra-
nean terms which the scientific Italian navigators
had brought north. Others were of Oriental
origin, which was very natural in view of the
long connection between East and West at sea.
Admiral, for instance, comes from the Arabic for
a commander-in-chief. Amir-al-bahr means com-
mander of the sea. Most of the nautical techni-
calities would strike a seaman of the present day